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CHRISTMASTIDE 


At this season of th year, when, owing to the subtlety of 
publishers, all the children’s books are published at once, 
it is impossible for the most benevolent of newspapers or 
the most enthusiastic of critics to give them individually 
the notice they deserve. Nevertheless, year after year, as 
Christmas approaches, I scan the literary columns of the 
newspapers in the hope that they will at last have done 
justice to a class of book that they have treated with 
neglect too long; year after year I am disappointed, I 
do not refer to the classics of Mrs, Ewing and Mie, Moles- 
worth, or to the present day masterpieces—children tell 
me they are masterpieces—of Mr, Edgar Jepson and Miss 
Nesbit; these books have already been praised by other 
pens than mine, and copies of them no doubt await the 
verdict of posterity, secure from the jammy fingers of 
babes, on the shelves of the British Museum, But the 
catalogues of toys and games, the Christmas lists of 
dreamy and unattainable delights, the inventories of Sin- 
bad’s valley and ‘Aladdin's cave, that fired our eyes and 
our hearts when we ourselves were children—-where are 
they now! I do not believe that the British Museum has 
preserved a single one of them, They are lost master 
pleces, vanished for ever with our childhood Itself, 

They arrived at the end of November or early In 
December, and they greeted us as passionate heralds of 
the thousand delights of the Christmas holidays; and 
being rational children, we realised that Chrietmas had 
already begun with thelr coming, It was so easy to take 
the purse of Fortunatus and go shopping in thelr generous 
pages, with the warm lights of the winter streets all about, 
and the frosty stars ehining overhead, We did not only 
buy toye and things to eat; we purchased bushels of 
diamonds for our grateful relatives, and furnished the 
castle of our dreams with gold and with silver, with erim- 
gon silk and cloth of gold, with regiments of tin soldiers, 
cellars of ginger beer, and store-cupboards of French 
almond rock, It only needed the arrival of the Christ- 
mas catalogues to make us millionaires in that amiable 
world where fairy gold is legal tender, 

There are no books that provide so admirable a ground 
for the imaginations of children to build upon as these, 
T am aware that adult and decrepit critics may jeer at 
the style in which they are written, As Swinburne said 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” it may be doubted whether the 
. whole is greater than any part; theirs is the beauty of 

words and phrases, of Wilde and Stevenson, rather than 
the Athenian grandeur we choose at a riper age, not always 
of our own free will, But he is a wise man and not 
necessarily a bad critic who is mindful of your charms, 
oh, Corinth! A recent correspondence in the Westminster 
has proved that there is still a large number of men and 
women who value beautiful words for their own sake, and 
for these and even more for children, who have a natural 
taste for beauty in words. the price lists of the shops at 
Christmas time provide the most fascinating of hunting- 
grounds, It must be admitted, however, that association 
counts for a good deal in these things. How otherwise 
can we account for the apparent beauty of a word like 
chocolate, even though Francis Thompson employed it 
in one of his greatest poems? 

But after all, it was the section devoted to toys that 


attracted us most, and after a careful examination of this | 
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year’s catalogues, it is apparent to me that modern child- 
ren are more fortunate than we were; that is to say, the 
elaborate and costly toys of to-day should be better to 
covet, though I doubt whether they would be better to 
possess than the unsophisticated playthings of our child- 
hood. For a price you can buy a doll’s house with a 
bathroom and a real water supply, or a model installation 
of wireless telegraphy, or a toy vacuum cleaner, It was 
not thus in the Lowther Arcade, that Mecca of our adven- 
turous youth of which the memory is enshrined in a song 
that the years have rendered fragrant. I never pass 
Joutts’ bank without recalling that romantic passage and 
the little groups of poor children waiting at either end of 
it, as it were with their noses pressed against the shop 
windows of the universe, 

Fortunately side by side with these very modern toys 
the old toys that used to please us have their wholly 
honourable place, Toy aeroplanes and sets of children’s 
golf-clubs may make the sentimentalist wince, but the tin 
soldiers and wooden bricks, the red-cheeked dolls and 
woolly lambs are still there for the buying, The illus 
trations are certainly much improved in the catalogues of 
to-day, and some modern toys are really good, Plasticine 
should delight any child who has ever dabbled with olay, 
and Teddy bears are probably the moat revolutionary In- 
vention of recent years, Playhouses—-little houses to 
stand in the corner of the playroom, fitted with windows 
and «& door, and big enough to hold four children, are 
quite new to me, TI cannot conceive anything that would 
give « child more pleasure than this, 

Looking through these catalogues should make the adult 
oritic wonder why he too i¢ not permitted to play with 
toys. Stevenson, it will be remembered, played with tin 
soldiers with an enthusiasm that left his little stepson 
breathless in the rear, and an eminent poet once told me 
that his mind only knew complete rest when hie eves were 
wandering in the cool silences of a kaleidoscope, There is 
a fascinating page headed “ For boys who love trains,” that 
is caloulated to make the maddest philosopher regret his 
youth; and who, if the dignity of age permitted euch 
jollities, would not like to burn his fingers with one of 
those little model steam-engines designed to fire the heart 
of & boy with the ambitions of a George Stephenson? In 
some respects it is a pity that we do not «hare the wisdom 
of cats, who never wholly lay aside the pretty sports of 
their kittenhood, but know how to pursue their own tails 
at an advanced age without loss of self-respect. 

In the days when our legs yet dangled from our chairs 
a long way from the nursery floor, we did not doubt that 
the spirit of play was immortal, and we were content to 
draw inspiration from the noble quartos the shops were 
good enough to send us, dreaming long dreams and 
putting out our tongues while we spelt out the difficult 
words, It was not possible then, as it is now, to go to 
the stores and buy yourself a tomahawk and a wigwam 
and everything wanted by an Indian chief. except. per- 
haps, a sauaw. But we were quite satisfied with the 
treasures that lay within our reach, and if we wearied of 
toys it was only necessary to turn a few pages to read 
about the crystallised fruits and the crackers. (Surely 
ec abyss yawns for the affectation that calls them bon- 
sons !) 

Other books we had, but none that gave us greater 
satisfaction than these; they contained plenty of sensible 
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pictures and conveyed the materiale for many dreams 
without excessive verbiage, and above all, without trying 
to improve our minds, 1 think the really judicious parent 
would collect as many Christmas catalogues as he could, 
and keep them in reserve until that grey day that always 
comes in the holidays eooner or later, when the toys have 
lost their savour, and it will not stop raining. Then let 
him distribute them to the children with pencils and 
paper, and tell them to make out lists of everything they 
intend to buy when they are grown up, It is a diversion 
of which children will not readily tire, 
Ricuanp Mippieron, 





REVIEWS 


A VANISHING TRIBE 


The Old Novth Trail, or Life, Legenda, and Religion of the 
Blackfeet Indians, By Wavtan MoCrinroex, lus: 
trated, (Maemillan and Go, 15s, net.) 


Mu, MoCuinrock has given us a noteworthy book, and has 
set it before us with commendable modesty, His has been 
a fortunate and privileged position, it is true, and he eould 
hegin his task with the sure knowledge that what he has to 
say is by nature assured of importance, But this very 
advantage has its attendant peril, for too frequently an 
author ; thus led to an asseveration that tends only to 
diseount iis own maker; this Mr, MeOlintock has happil 
avoided, The tendency to technology he has also evaded, 
or, to put it another way, our author has elected to write 
Hnglish rather than to obscure his pages with a hopeless 
argon, 

n fine, Mr, McClintock has presented his ay ag with 
all its own native charm, and has made use of his advan. 
tages in a wholly enterprising way, Attached to the 
expedition sent by the United States into the north-west, 
“to report upon the advisability of forming certain 
national forest reserves,” at the conclusion of its duties he 
went on with a Blackfoot Indian to their tribal reservation, 
This was his introduction, Continuing with them, he was 
finally adopted as son, by one of their “ medicine” chiefs, 
They permitted him to take photographs of their encamp- 
ments and ceremonials, to secure graphophone records of 
their songs and sacred chants, and to make elaborate notes 
of their myths, legends, and customs, To have obtained 
such favours from a nation so naturally reclusive as the 
Red Indian is itself a tribute to any man, As Mr, 
McClintock adds to these qualifications the fact that he 
lived with his adopted tribe as one of them for several 
years, it will be seen that he comes equipped indeed, 

Fenimore Cooper (with many lesser and wilder Fenimore 
Coopers) set up Red Indian prototypes that were chiefly 
remarkable for devilish cunning and fierce malignity, 
They were the protagonists in the melodrama of “ Red 
against White,” and as Fenimore Cooper was white it was 
obvious who were to be the villains of the piece, Long: 
fellow succeeded to this, He came at a day when the 
“whites” had conquered, and were therefore in a mood to 
be generous, Consequently, the Red Man steps through 
the pages of his poem like a kind of demi-god, So com- 
pletely does the generosity of his white vietor do its work 
that he loses all semblance to reality, 

Thus it might almost be said that, apart from the 
volumes of technology, we have hard!v known the Red Man 
until Mr, MoOlintock’s advent on the scene, with his 
first-hand information told in a simple and fascinating 
way, He leaves us with real and definite knowledge; a 
knowledge that is little likely to fade quickly away since 
it glows before our minds in vivid pictures, This is bound 
to be so, for his pen is descriptive of scenes that have won 
his love, Tt is in many ways a sad tale that he has to tell ; 
consequently, his style has generally a brooding melan- 
choly proper to its subject, The younger members of the 
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Blackfeet tribe find little interest in its old legends or cus- 
toms; therefore, these ceremonials that Mr. McClintock 
describes for us are rapidly falling into desuetude, The 
very tribe itself is passing. Numbered once at 30,000 to 
40,000, there are at the present moment only about 3,500 
of its full bloods in Canada and the United States. Even 
the platitude that they make way for something better is 
forbidden us, for it is evident they are giving place to 
something considerably worse, In Mr, MoClintock’s words: 
“the irvesistible advance of the white race... mp 
smallpox, measles, and other contagious diseases and the 
seductive poison, alcohol, each in turn contributing to the 
undermining of the vigour of, the Indian race,” It would 
be foolish to say that a primitive state implied a sense 
of beauty; but it would be greater folly to assume that it 
did not. A perusal of Mr, MoOlintock’s book is sufficient 
to convince the most case-hardened sceptic that the Red 
pron at least, had, and has, this sense in a marked 
egree, 

ot only has he this sense of beauty, however, but he 
was possessed of a code of morals of the most exalted type, 
We use the past tense advisedly, for it is obvious from Mr, 
MoClintock’s book that in this matter, as in the other, the 
advance of civilisation has in no way been beneficial to 
him. We meet, for instance, such a sentence as this; 
“The sacredness of marriage and the purity of family life 
among the Blackfeet, before contact with the white race, 
doubtless contributed largely to the high average of mental, 
moral, and physical development, which characterised so 
many of thelr former leaders” (the itallos are ours), Such 
a sentence causes one to challenge the very meaning of the 
word olvilisation, 

What will probably strike the centre-note of a nation’s 
whole purity will be the faith it professes and its sincerity 
in that profession, In this the Red Man, as exemplified 
by the Blackfoot tribe, shines brightly, Take such a 
prayer as the following: “ Groat Spirit! have pity on me 
and my people, Help me to be pure and to toad a straight 
life, Grant that IT may be kind-hearted to all my people, 
and may our children and relatives live to be old,” It is 
noteworthy that none may pray such a prayer until he has 
solemnly affirmed his purity, believing that dire pains and 
penalties will befall him if such an affirmation is wrongly 
uttered. This gives the triad that one meets with curious 
insistence throughout this book: purity, kindness of heart, 
and the very mundane desire for long life, It is not easy 
to make such a picture agree with the more lurid canvas 
of Fenimore Cooper, 

It strikes another note, too; and one which shows that 
however much Longfellow was disposed to set the Red 
Man's faith in the ideal heavens, he was at least not far 
from the original truth, A large and worthy part of this 
book is given up to the Sun Ceremonials, But, even 
though Mr, McClintock eschews analyses and suggestions, 
It becomes increasingly evident that the Sun, the object 
of their worship, was not itself so much the Great Spirit 
they prayed to; it was rather the magnificent symbol of 
the Great Spirit. Thunder and lightning are manifestations 
of the sun, and, therefore, in all storms he is to be propiti- 
ated, He is also to be propitiated in all manner of sickness, 
If the sickness seem to be to death, then the calamity may 
be avoided by the responsible heads of the family moking m 
solomn vow to give the costly, searching, and elaborate 
ceremonial known as the Sun Dance—a ceremonial which 
takes months of preparation, and in which tribes from afar 
participate, 

We could have wished that the author had gone into 
such earthly details as, for instance, how the individual 
members of the tribe managed to obtain a living, Learning 
that their allotment had a soil that was too wild and a 
climate that was too rigorous for agriculture, one can only 
assume that they trusted to the hunt for victuals; but vic- 
te though important enough, is not the whole of 
domestic economy. We should also have liked to learn more 


particulars with regard to their judicature, or at least to 
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discuver whether it had been blended entirely with the | 

United States legal economy or not. | 
Such details apart, however, the book is admirable. It 

is full of stallions photographs, some of which are 





very beautiful. This is particularly the case with | 

the illustrations in colour, Its appendices are luminous, | 

its print is handsome and comfortable to the eye. But 

why has it no index! Danger, Fiaat, 
VANOC'S VEIN 

The Views of Vanoes An Bngtinhman's Outlook, By 


Annony Wurre, (Kegan Paul and Go, 5s, net.) 


Tune is no doubt a point of view from which Mr, Arnold 
White's collection of Referee essays must be regarded as 
a highly useful volume, To speak somewhat after the 
author’s own manner, the book which seems good to 
certain people is to those people a good book, Americans 
like pie oad buckwheat cakes, Jews are fond of gherkins 
preserved in oll, The ancient Romans grew to be a world: 
power, though they never = of inventing dinner: 
lates, Chinese cookery is absolutely different from 
nglish cookery and from that cuisine which tickled the 
palate of the Grand Monarque, 

In other words, there are many tastes scattered about 
the peoples of the round world; and there are, doubtless, 
many persons to whom “ Vanoc” will seem to speak with 
all but prophetic forces, For some of us it is enough to 
know that the weakest will go to the wall, Havin 
once recognised the foree of that maxim; having assimi- 
lated the truth it contains, and having made it our 
nim, we are content; we desire to be loft alone on that 
on for ever, But there are others—-they are probably 





n the majority-—who do not look at the universe from 
this point of view. These excellent persons, for example, 
are perfectly well aware on Saturday night that a strong 
navy is on the whole more powerful than a weak one, 
But they like to be told this truth all over again on Sunday 
morning. And Mr, Arnold White is ready for them :— 
Peace is not the result of good men's prayers, Tt is the 
equilibrium of great forces, The British Navy, if strong, 
maintains peace automatically, Weakened by neglect, 
ignorance, or corruption, it invites attack. 


Or again, we may not wish to be informed that the 
eighteenth century is not the twentieth century. But 
many people feel better if they are given this piece of 
news, So they hear that:— 


Kach century suffers from the defects of its qualition, 


In 
the eighteenth century hygiene wan little understood, 


Thon it has long been known that English gontlomen of 
moderate or small moans have to work for their living; 
sometimes in England and sometimes out of it, This fact 
appears in “ The Views of Vanoo,” stated in the following 
terms: 


The quality of England's poor gentlemen is exhibited in 
the ward-rooms of the Navy; in the mess-rooma of the line- 
regiments, and of the scientific branches of the Army; in 
the bungalows of India, West Africa, the shacks of Canada, 
and on the stoeps of the Cape; and also in the quarters of 
the Metropolitan Police, 


This passage is not so happily phrased as some of 
“Vanoo's” gems, for the allusion to mess-room and 
— would seem, on the face of it, to imply that the 
quality of England's poor gentlemen is chiefly manifested 
by their capacity for eating, drinking, and lounging in 
the shade, 

For many years we have been aware that Great Britain 
has interests all over the world, Hear Mr, Arnold White 
once more: — 


Our alliance with Japan, friendship with France, rivalry 
with Germany, ax the ill-starred Conference at The Hague 





shows, makes every international question a British ques- 
tion, while our guarantees under treaties with China, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, the Ottoman 
Empire, Greece, Muscat, Persia, Portugal, and France are 
onerous enough to place old heads on all the young shoulders 
in the Foreign Office, 


There is something imposing, convincing, and sonorous 
in the long and varied list of countries; especially in the 
mention of Muscat. 

When Mr, Arnold White ventures on originality he is 
not always so fortunate, This passage, for example, is 
singular 


When the great ideas of humanity were being evoked by 
quick and logical France, Pitt put back the clock in Eng- 
land and burked Burke by cuckoo cries about “ thrones and 
altars,” 


I. te curlous to find a writer who is in most respects 
wtrenuously conservative discovering that the —~ of 
Terror was an evocation of “ the great ideas of humanity ”; 
ulso that the clock was put back because King George 
kept his head on his shoulders and the Anglican Rite was 
not superseded at St. Paul's Cathedral by the cultus of 
the Goddess of Reason, Equally surprising is the declara- 
tion that “the cult of the ocoult and the religion of the 
lrveligious are the hope of the hopeless,” The religion of 
the lrreliglous is explained as that of “ sportamen, actors, 
and providers of other folks’ pleasures”-—the last phrase 
ls ambiguous, The “oult of the occult” is referred, 
amongst other things, to palmistry, of which we learn that 
“Marie Lenormand’s prediction of Napoleon's downfall 
stands as the chief historical achievement of palmistry in 
the nineteenth century, That prediction was made in 
1814." It would seem that the hopeless might have more 
hope If that prediction had been made, say, in 1804—not 
in the year before Waterloo, 
Anrnun Macwen, 


TWO ARTISTS 
The Lite of Benvenuto Cellini. A Now Voysion by Ronrnr 


H. Honant Oust, M.A. (G. Boll and Bons, Ltd, 25s, 
net. Two vols.) 


The Hevkomers, By 8m Husnat von Huenkommn, C,V.O,, 
L.A. ote. (Macmillan, 7s, 6d, net.) 


Twat enthusiastic artist, inspired ogoist, and shameless 
amoriat, Benvenuto Cellini, of Florence—whom we are 
tempted at times to call an Italian Popys—bids fair to 
take his place among those enviable immortals whose 
fame is periodically freshened by the issue of new 
editions, It would be interesting to know how many 
readers of his irresistible autobiography are attracted to 
him by his art, and how many by his swashbuckling ways ; 
but probably the separation of the two is impossible, Wo 
confess to a liking for the man who could unblushingly 
proclaim himself “the ablest crafteman in the world,” and 
who, after sundry dreams, could describe in detail a halo 
that encircled his head—"a wondrous thing, which is 
visible to every kind of man to whom I have been willing 
to point it out, who have been very fow.” His fiery 
methods of redressing injuries or of commandeering a 
mistross take our sober northern imaginations, too, by 
storm, and we are bound to concede to him some of that 
liberty (and pardon) which seem the prerogatives of the 
temperament known as “ artistic,” 

If we consider his work, to which he was so devoted, 
we are compelled to subscribe to Mr, ©, R, Ashboo’s 
opinion, expressed in his introduction to Cellini’s 
“Treatises on Goldsmithing and Sculpture”; “We must 
not take Cellini at his own valuation, He was a 
vory first-rate craftaman, but a very second-rate artist ”"— 
words which are applicable to the hero’s exploits in realms 
other than that of art, At the same time, we cannot help 
perceiving the true artist soul in those fine sentences of 
the “ Disquisition on Colossal Statues,” which we should 
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like to have seen quoted in Mr. Cust’s preface. Says 
Cellini, addressing an imaginary pupil: “I would taks 
this opportunity, gentle reader, of bidding you bear in 
mind that all the really great masters have followed life, 
but the point is that you must have a fine judgment to 
know how the best of life is to be put into your work, you 
must also be on the look-out for beautiful human beings, 
and from among them choose the most beautiful; and not 
only so, you must from among even these choose the most 
beautiful parts, and so shall your whole composition become 
an abstraction of what is beautiful.” The author gives a 
very fair estimate of him in the introduction :— 


Judged by purely esthetic standpoints, in no branch of 
the plastic arts does he quite arrive at perfection. But, 
in spite of that, he is far and away superior to almost all 
his known sculptor-contemporaries at the Courts of 
France and of the Grand Dukes. As sculptor he 
was perhaps at best only among the finest of the decadents ; 
for it is plain that he is not at his best in compositions of 
large proportions. On the other hand, in works 
of smaller proportions he compasses a far higher level of 
excellence. His medals are brilliant performances; and 
his jewellery, though at times —s to the over-ornate, 
is unquestionably exquisite, both in design and workman- 
ship. 


With regard to the jewellery, Mr. Ashbee, in the book 
which we have already mentioned, remarks that “ not one 
jewel remaining can be authenticated as his,” while Mr. 
Cust seems fairly sure that several items given in the 
useful list of works at the end of this volume can be 
attributed to Cellini. It would be interesting to have 
inspected .his evidence more fully, but doubtless space 
was limited. 

The author, we notice, is rather more outspoken in his 
translation than was Thomas Roscoe, in his edition of 
1847, with which we have been comparing this work, and 
we think justifiably so. In a book which deals not only 
with a single individual, but also inevitably with the life 
of the period to a great extent, prudishness is out of place. 
That there was room for a new rendering cannot be 
doubted, especially as Roscoe’s “ forceful style” has been 
recently impugned, upon good authority, by Mr. Paget 
Toynbee. We are glad to see that Mr. Cust acknowledges 
the delightful study of Cellini achieved by John Addington 
Symonds, and expresses his diffidence in essaying a fresh 
translation; at the same time we think he has succeeded 
admirably, and his copious footnotes supply an invalu- 
able running commentary on the persons who came into 
Cellini’s career. 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer admits in his preface that it 
has been impossible to avoid a tendency to egotism in the 
anecdotal account of his life (until the year 1885) which 
he gives to the world, so that criticism on that score is 
out of place. His book is certainly interesting, but it 
needs, we think, a rather more robust note—precisely the 
note that rings through the autobiography of Cellini—to 
carry it through successfully. We do not mean to suggest 
that he should borrow a sword and run through the next 
person who disagrees with him; but it is possible, without 
any unconventional or meretricious adventures, to avoid 
“thin” writing. We cannot always agree with him; 
when he writes, for instance, that in London “a lady who 
has dropped her glove will look at you with suspicion 
when you offer it to her, and will probably walk on with 
an air of indigation,” we feel inclined to say that no lady 
would be so rude. 

Apart from these matters, however, Sir Hubert’s inde- 
fatigable perseverance commands unconditional admira- 
tion. From the very smallest beginnings he has made a 
great name for himself, and in a land foreign to him. He 
tells of the weeks spent near Southampton, when, busy at 
his sketching, a bundle of straw on the floor, a blanket, 
and a pillow sufficed for his bed at night, and the only 
available candlestick was a bottle, and we realise that 
not only skill as an artist, but pluck as a man, were 
required for the uphill task of life. Later on came the 
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happy, free-and-easy times in Smith Street, Chelsea, with 
their hard work, infrequent customers, and jolly com- 
panions. This portion of his story is as charming as any, 
His love for his parents pervades the book like an under- 
tone of music, and we have one purely delightful picture 
of a holiday in Bavaria with his father :— 


As often as my work permitted, my father and I spent 
the afternoons in the forests, where, on the soft moss, we 
sat and “ visualised’’ thoughts. When hunger drew us 
from the clouds, we would make a fire and boil the water 
for our tea. And what a feast that frugal meal was with 
such a setting! The needs of the body satisfied, we re- 
sumed our places on the soft moss by the forest-rivulet, 
and listened mentally to all the mysticism that the environ- 
ment suggested. The hours spent thus were dream-hours 
to us. We spoke little. To my father it was the re-incar- 
nation of an old love—Romance; to me, the birth of a 
New Understanding. 


Sir Hubert gives the full history of his famous picture, 
“The Last Muster,” which was painted, incredible as it 
may seem, in his tiny Chelsea studio measuring twenty- 
four feet by eight. As to the height of the roof, he relates 
an amusing incident. “One day,” he records, “ wishing 
to work at the boots, I wound up the easel; but before 
the desired height had been reached, the upper part of 
the easel crashed through the skylight, and a shower of 
broken glass came down on my head.” The completion of 
Sir Hubert’s story, which he suggests may be forthcoming, 
can hardly be quite so full of interesting things as is this 
volume ; we shall await it with pleasant anticipations, how- 
ever, if not precisely with eagerness. 





A FRENCH CRITIC AND AN 
ENGLISH MASTER 


George Meredith: sa Vie, son Imagination, son Art, sa 
Doctrine. Par M. Constantin Puotiapes. (Libraire 
Armand Colin, Paris. _3f. 50c.) 

Ir is always extremely interesting to have the opinion of 

a foreign critic upon an English writer, to note which 

characteristics he will admire, which he will reprove, and 

which he will miss altogether; and when we find a clever 
and far-seeing French man of letters taking as his theme 
so essentially English an author as George Meredith, the 
interest becomes enhanced. M. Photiadés had the in- 
estimable privilege of a personal interview and a delightful 
conversation with Meredith, and is, it is easy to perceive, 
wholly sympathetic towards our literature; he puts for- 
ward in this quite charming book a series of appreciations 
with which no fault can be found. The only curious thing 
about the point of view is that he selects “ Harry Rich- 
mond” as the novel for most complete exposition—a novel 
which, although we believe it was one of Meredith’s own 
favourites, can hardly be said to represent his art at its 
highest consummation, However, opinions may differ, and, 
after all, it is difficult to imagine “The Egoist ” in another 
language. As M. Photiadés truly remarks: “ Par |’allure 
capricieuse de sa syntaxe comme par la qualité singuliére 
de son style, George Meredith est de ces auteurs qui sup- 
portent & peine la traduction. Si l’on ajoute que ses 
inégalités, ses bizarreries, le rendent d’une exportation 
hasardeuse, on ne s’étonnera pas qu’il ait rebuté Ja plupart 

des traducteurs et peut-étre aussi les éditeurs. Il n'y a 

qu’un trés grand écrivain qui puisse traduire dignement 

George Meredith.” We have compared some of M. 


Photiadés’ translated passages with the originals, and are 
bound to note that he makes very few slips; he renders the 
English into a style of French which admirably reproduces 
the charm of each situation. 


Whether he would have suc- 
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ceeded so well with the more awkward passages of other 
novels is not for us to say; we judge, however, from this 
excellent attempt to expound for French readers an author 
whose individuality is a stubborn barrier, that he would 
bring no discredit upon the honoured name. 

We have given so much space in Tux Acapemy to the 
discussion of Meredith’s poetry, comparatively recontly, 
that we can but express a word or two of praise for the 
fine Memorial Edition* of the poems which takes its place 
in Messrs. Constable’s series. All readers will be pleased 


to see the reproductions of some of the original drawings | 


which accompanied the first appearance of the poems; 
many, doubtless, will value still more the facsimile of a 
page from the original MS, of “ Love in the Valley.” 
The companion volume has also just been published con- 
taining the shorter works of Meredith—we are tempted to 
call them novels in miniature. In conversation with 
various people at different times upon literary matters, 
we have more than once been impressed with the fact that 
umong avowed Meredithians a fair proportion had never 
read the shorter stories of the great Victorian novelist ; 
some, indeed, only vaguely knew that he had written 
anything in that form of art. The re-issue of 
“Farina,” “The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper,” and “The Tale of Chloe,”* will bring before 
many admirers of Meredith three gems which are not 
often spoken of, but which shine with a very peculiar and 
smiling lustre of their own. We do not pretend to value 
these brief comedies above the books which set George 
Meredith high over the crowd; here is no creation to 
compare with Diana, no egoist to compete with 
Willoughby Patterne in his proprietorial wooing, no love- 
story to set beside those of Matey Weyburn and Aminta, 
Richard and Lucy, or Evan Harrington and the dark- 
eyed girl of his desire. But the legend of “ Farina ”— 
how beautiful it is, and how delightful are those interpo- 


| 


| Green Willow, and other Japanese Fairy Tales. 





lated paragraphs, akin to the admonitions of “The Philo- | 


sopher” in “Sandra Belloni,” where some imaginary old 
writer speaks! “Surely” (says the minstrel) “ hope is not 
born of earth, or it were perishable. Rather know her the 
offspring of that embrace strong love straineth the heavens 
with. . . . And the difference of this celestial spirit from 
the smirking phantasy of whom all stand soon or late 
forsaken, is the difference between painted day with its 
poor ambitious snares, and night lifting its myriad tapers 
around the throne of the eternal, the prophet stars of ever- 
lasting time! And the one dieth, and the other liveth; 
and the one is unregretted, and the other walketh in 
thought-spun raiment of divine melancholy; her ears 
crowded with the pale surges that wrap this shifting 
shore; in her eyes a shape of beauty floating dimly, that 
she will not attain this side the water, but broodeth on 
evermore.” For a passage such as the one from which this 
is taken, it is surely worth while to read on, even were we 
not interested in the story. 

From the entertaining comedy of ‘poor, bewildered 
General Ople, with his “bijou residence,” caught in the 
toils of Lady Camper, we should like to cull a dozen 
examples of witty converse, but space forbids. We love 
the old General, and call him a fool at the same time; 
we detest Lady Camper and are in ecstasies with her 
acuteness ; the woman, as ever, is Meredith’s triumphant 
achievement. “The Tale of Chloe,” ending in 
tragedy, is perhaps less pleasing, but it contains some 
very characteristic dialogue, and in a few isolated 
pages is incomparable. The short story was not 
George Meredith’s chosen means of expression; but that 
he could, on occasion, use it in a masterly manner these 
three examples prove irrefutably. To review them, in any 
detailed sense, is needless at this time of day, but we are 
glad to have them in an edition uniform with that of the 


longer novels and the poems which are among the literary 
treasures of the age. 





* Cons‘able and Co,, 7s, 6d, net, 











JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 


By Grace 
James. With forty illustrations in colour by Warwick 
Gosie. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.) 

Japan is a country that has borrowed much in the way 

of fairy tales from China and India, It is not, however, 

a crude borrowing and nothing more, a mere change 2f 

the names of placés and people. Japanese fairy tales 

have a distinct charm of their own, and they are as remote 
from our “ Little Riding Hood” or the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the “ Arabian Nights” as can possibly be 
imagined. Many fairy tales of Nippon owe their origin 
to a fanciful love of Nature. The willow, with its droop- 
ing shower of delicate leaves, becomes a beautiful woman, 
living only so long as the willow tree lives. The wind 
in the pine trees becomes the happy murmur of lovers’ 
voices. Such tales are essentially Japanese, though akin 
to the Nature-cum-Fairyland stories of other countries. It 
is a gentle and easy transition from the obvious to the 
fanciful, in which, for example, the deep red of azaleas 
becomes the fire of the gods, or the white snow about the 
summit of Fuji the discarded garments of the heavenly 
ones. In sharp contrast to such poetical ideas we have 
stories of the weird and the horrible; stories of amorous 
fox-women who must be exorcised by holy priests. Then 
there are tales of rollicking humour, in which a kettle per- 
forms on the tight-rope, talks and laughs; or the more 
subtle merriment in the tale of a rat who offers: his 
daughter in marriage first of all to the sun, and then to 
the wind, cloud, wall, and discovers in the end that the 
best thing to do with his daughter is to marry her to 
another rat. The excellent idea had not occurred to him 
before. This story is a delightful parody on match- 
making generally, on those people who must needs plot 
and scheme for marriage in impossible and undesirable 
quarters. And last of all there is that element which is 
common to fairy stories the world over, the element cf 
high adventure and deeds of extraordinary daring, centring 
in Japan in the beloved Momotaro and the Forty-seven 

Ronin. 

We have had many volumes of Japanese fairy tales. 
Mitford, Hearn, Ozaki, Griffis, and Chamberlain have 
given us the very cream of this fascinating subject, and 
now, just in time for Christmas, Miss Grace James has 
joined the goodly company of her predecessors in the 
field. Miss James’s book would have been a little super- 
fluous were it not that she has presented her collection of 
old favourites, such as “ Urashima,” “The Moon Maiden,” 
and “ The Star Lovers,” with a number of very charming 
coloured illustrations by Mr. Warwick Goble. The 
artist’s work is, for the most part, extremely clever. He 
has, in his treatment of sea, followed Hokusai’s well- 
known method of portraying wave and foam. His most 
pleasing production is that illustrating “ Reflections,” 
though we doubt in another picture depicting a seven- 
headed serpent if the great monster could possibly drink 
from the very diminutive jars so temptingly displayed 
beneath him. Author and artist are not in agreement in 
the story entitled “The Black Bowl.” The maiden of the 
story wears a black bowl, in which we are at first told 
that all the beauty of her face is concealed. Later we are 
informed that tears “ rolled down her cheeks and reached 
her white chin.” They looked so charming that a strolling 
player on seeing them improvised a song for the occasion. 
The artist, no doubt troubled with such inconsistencies, 
decides to go his own way, and paint a bowl very much 
resembling our scuttle hat, under which we see, contrary 
to the original Japanese story, the whole of the maid’s 
very charming face. The bowl was quite unmovable by 
natural means. Several of the bowl maiden’s friends tried 
to remove it, with the result that they merely succeeded 
in giving the unfortunate wearer a very bad headache. 
Only when the maiden drank the “Three Times Three” 
with her future husband did the bowl break asunder, and 
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obligingly scattered around a shower of gold and precious 
stones. We are afraid Mr. Goble’s bowl would have been 
blown away by ao little puff of wind. 

Miss James's manner of treating these stories is not all 
that could be desired. She has not followed the recog- 
nised originals very closely, and sometimes the use of 
such a word as “ petticoat” obviously ‘strikes a wrong 
note, “Give me my best brocade gown and I will get up, 
for I feel a good deal better,” is rather a tame ending 
to the droll story of a monkey who preferred to keep his 
liver rather than to offer it as a medicine to the sick 
Dragon Queen, But there is room for licence in the telling 
of a fairy tale, and apart from a certain laxity here and 
there, we are glad to welcome these stories again, 

The volume is most tastefully produced, and though we 
may look in vain for «now at Christmas time, those of us 
who still preserve something of the heart of a child will 
thrill at the presence of the Snow Lady, who was white 
and dazzling to look upon, and yet pressed her icy am to 
human beings and sucked their blood vampire-fashion, 
We have read variations of “The Peony Lantern” a good 
many times, but Miss James's rendering must take a high 
place in the manner of telling, She has told this story 
with admirable skill, and it is as boautiful and charming 
as Mr, Goble’s picture of the Weaving Maiden, clad in 
blue and green, holding a lighted lantern in her hand, and 
stepping over a bridge of magpies that flutter their black 


and white wings amid a great gathering of silver-pointed 
stars, 


Chinese Folk-love Tales, By the Rev. J. Macaowan, D.D, 
(Macmillan and Co, 3s, net.) 


Tus interesting book of folk-stories conveys a good iden 
of tho-—-to Western ideas—‘ topsy-turviness” of China, 
that country whore the roses have no fragrance and the 
women no petticoats; where the needle points to the south, 
and where to wear white is to put yourself into mourning. 
Humen beings are protected and aided by fairies, sent by 
the rulers of the Western Heavens, and tormented by a 
world of bad spirits or demons, so that, as Dr. Macgowan 
says, the minds of the people are filled with romance and 
poetry, relieving in mysterious ways the dull greyness of 
their lives. A very marked feature of these tales is the 
profound respect shown by everyone for the ideal standard 
of conduct, or Divine Righteousness, Tien-Li. “ It is the 
standard by which kings and princes and common people 
direct their conduct, whether in the highest affairs of 
state or the ordinary engagements of everyday life,” and 
these tales are concerned chiefly with the rewards of those 
who have practised, and the punishment of those who have 
failed in this respect, 


London: The City. By Sin Waxrer Besant. (A. and OC, 
Black. 30s. net.) 


Ir Sir Walter Besant had never written a novel, his fame 
would be secured by his wonderful studies of London. 
Their detail seems inexhaustible. In a few hundred years 
students will probably turn to this series of books as we 
turn now to the pages of patient Stow, and feel, in their 
turn, grateful that one man devoted his energy and his 
time to presenting a coherent picture of the London of 
his day. 

In this fine edition Sir Walter’s work on the City itself 
finds admirable expression, and is illustrated by many 
drawings, photographs, and reproductions of old engrav- 
ings. His enthusiasm never led him into exaggeration ; 
indeed, the preponderant characteristic of his literary 
style is its dispassionateness, so that the reader feels, as 
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it were, a certain anxiety on the part of the author to be 
correct. Not,a court or alley of the City escaped his 
careful examination, and hardly a writer whose words bore 
upon his theme but must have been read again and again. 
Such work is invaluable, and it is a pleasure to find it 
perpetuated in so handsome a manner. This volume is the 
first of the “ Topographical” series which will form so 
interesting a complement to the “ Historical” sequence 
already issued. 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


Vhitips Pietovial Pocket Atlas and Gasetteer of the World, 
(George Philip. 1s.) 


The Student's Pocket Shorthand Dictionary, (Bir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 1s.) 


The Guide to South Africa, Edited by A. Samumn Brown 
and G, Gornpon Brown, (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Oo, 2s, 6d.) 


Health Resorts of Rurope, By Tuomas Linn, M.D, (Rey- 
nold’s-Ball’s Guides, 2s, 6d, net.) 


The London University Guide, Matriculation Directory. 
(University Correspondence College.) 


Tux present time is essentially the day of small things, 
or at any rate the desire on the part of many members 
of the community is for small things to be brought within 
the reach of every individual rather than for the indi- 
vidual through any effort sr sacrifice on his part to attain 
a much-coveted position or article; hence we are now 
flooded with all kinds of pocket and abridged editions of 
large and important works, Messrs, Philip and Son have 
provided us with as compact an atlas as anyone could 
wish, having regard to its size, It contains political, as 
well as physical, relief-maps, statistical diagrams, and a 
gazetteer of the world. From Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 
comes an abridged shorthand dictionary arranged after the 
manner of that issued several years ago by the same firm, 
but, of course, containing merely “the more common 
words in the English language,” instead of the whole of 
those included in the earlier volume, Messrs. Brown have 
for the eighteenth time compiled “The Guide to South 
Africa” for Messrs. Donald Currie and Co. The present 
volume contains 360 pages, as against 111 which consti- 
tuted the first edition: The object of the book is “ to place 
in a condensed and easily intelligible form the mass of 
information necessary to tourists, sportsmen, invalids, and 
settlers” about to start on a journey in one of the magni- 
ficent ships owned by the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company. Full details are given with regard to all the 
important towns of South Africa, while the various maps 
make clear the different districts and buildings they are 
drawn to illustrate. We can thoroughly recommend the 
present handbook as a most: useful and reliable guide to 
anyone who is desirous of ascertaining particulars of a 
country to which it is proposed to emigrate. For the 
eighteenth time, also, we have before us a compact little 
manual entitled “The Health Resorts of Europe,” which 
contains much information invaluable to invalids seeking 
health resorts calculated to assuage or cure their com- 
plaints. 

The University Correspondence College have forwarded 
us “The London University Guide,” which contains the 
regulations for examinations to be held in 1911 and 1912, 
together with an almanack and calendar. A portion of 
the volume is also devoted to the history and constitution 
of the University of London. The “ Matriculation Direc- 
tory” is bound at the end of the guide, and is also issued 
as a separate book. Solutions to past examination papers 
are given, so that valuable service is thereby rendered to 
students who intend to sit for matriculation examinations. 
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The Encyclopedia of Sport. Vol. I. Edited by the Ear | it a little book for children; some of the remarks are so 
or Surrorx ann Berxsuire. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d. | naive. Of “The Blackbird,” for instance, we read: “The 


net.) 


Naporxon once referred to the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers, although probably before he had seen the last 
of us he must have been forced to acknowledge, if only 
in his inmost heart, that the capacity of being able to 
buy and sell did not in the least prevent us from taking 
part in the far greater game of empire-building, even if 
we seldom knew when we were beaten. It was to 
encourage the sportsmanlike qualities which have made 
Englishmen famous all the world over that some ten years 
ago “The Enoyclopmdia of Sport” was first issued in 
fortnightly parts, The present volume; which contains 
upwards of five hundred illustrations, is the second edition 
of this valuable work, and has been revised and increased 
to such an extent as almost to make it an entirely new 
book; for whereas ten years ago “the editors included 
with some hesitation an article on bicycling,” we now find 
that the first thirty-six pages are devoted to the diffcultios 
and possibilities of the sport connected with aeronautics, 
without any apology whatever. Several new articles have 
been contributed by men distinguished for their knowledge 
of the sport which they discuss, Pages from 439 to 496 
deal with the pastime of cricket, which we suppose is the 
most essentially British game that there is, while instan- 
taneous photography is responsible for the illustrations 
of the cricketer snapped in the act of making a brilliant 
catch or driving a ball to the boundary. It is amusing 
to note that in the article dealing with automobilism a 
Mr. H. Hewetson in 1895 drove his small Benz car 
through the London streets, and was “cautioned by the 
police authorities not to repeat the offence.” “The 
Encyciopmdia of Sport” claims to make “for the perfec- 
tion of physical culture among all classes,” and we think 
that Mr. Heinemann is to be congratulated upon the 
interesting and instructive volume he has for the second 
time brought before the public. We look forward to the 
second volume, which is promised for the early part of 
this month. 








Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. 
Norman Lockyer and Winirrep L. Lockyer. 
millan and Co, 4s, 6d. net.) 


We are not particularly in love with that enthusiasm for 
a poet which finds its outlet in an exhaustive dissection of 
his writings ; in ascertaining, for example, how many times 
he mentioned nightingales, bees, or the dawn; or in com- 
menting, when the poet speaks of “a gilded summer-fly,” 
as follows: “It is difficult to know which species he is 
alluding to, but the Calliphora vomitaria, or blow-fly, 
commonly known as the bluebottle fly, as well as the 
greenbottle fly (Lucilia Casar) have all a much brighter 
and more burnished appearance than the ordinary house- 
fly.” For the sake of reference, this may have its uses, 
but we question whether Sir Norman Lockyer and his 
collaborator have rendered any service to the fame of the 
great poet they knew and loved so well. Indeed, more 
than once this book comes perilously near being funny. 
It is divided into sections: “The Stars,” “Sunset and 
Twilight,” “Wind on Water,” “ Flies,” “Animals,” and 
§o on, and in each section quotations are given; but the 

rpose of the volume is not very evident. Were it not 
ce the occasional Latin names we should have thought 


By Sm 
(Mac- 





poem to the blackbird shows more than anything the 
wonderful sympathy that existed between the poet and 
birds. We see how much he loved its song in the early 
months of the year, and how on this account he refrained 
later on in the season from shooting the blackbirds as his 
neighbours did, and from netting his fruit trees.” Of the 
owl, we hear that “this bird is nocturnal in habits, 
though some species are not entirely so.” Attached to the 
line, “ Nor drown thyself with flies in honied wine,” is 
the observation; “ Flies have a great liking for sweet 
things, and often fall victims to their greed.” Many other 
comments, on tides, currents, refraction of light, ete, 
embody facts which every boy at school learns in hia 
elementary stages. We feel as though we were in the wake 
of a kind but unnecessary showman when we continually 
read passages such as these: “The following describes 
the effects of heavy rain and wind on trees... .” “We 
have also several similes to describe colour, .. .” “ Here 
is a ploture of a dog in danger of losing his bone... .” 
“We recognise here a type of Gasteropod shell,” And at 
page 153, where we read; “ Elephants, Notice the refer- 


enee to their trunks,” what can we do but ask the authors 
where their sense of humour is! Other instances abound 
of the same order, Was it worth while to write euch a 
very curious medley! Sir Norman Lockyer’s intro- 
duction, with its personal recollections of Tenny- 
son, is undeniably interesting, but as a critic of 


literary matters we cannot give him a place. He says, 
referring to the poet’s appreciation of detail: “ Nothing 
in the natural world was trivial to him or to be neglected, 
This great grasp was associated with a minute accuracy, 
and it was this double habit of mind which made Tennyson 
such a splendid observer, and therefore such a poet, for the: 
whole fleld of nature from which to cull the most appro- 
priate epithets was always present in his mind.” With all 
due respect to the authors, we may be permitted to protest 
that grasp of detail and minute observation never yet made 
& man a poet, and never will. 





The Children of the Chapel. By Mrs. Disnry Lerrn. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.) 


Tus is a simple and unsophisticated little story concern- 
ing the children of the Chapel Royal, whose duty it was 
to sing and sit before Queen Elizabeth. It was first pub- 
lished in 1864, and doubtless amused the children of that 
date, though it contains too much flogging for our taste. 
But it would hardly have been recovered from the limbo 
of forgotten children’s books had it not contained an 
original morality play by Swinburne, that does not appear 
elsewhere in his collected works. . 

This little play, “The Pilgrimage of Pleasure,” is some 
three hundred lines long, and is so wholly delightful, that 
we could wish that the publishers had been content to re- 
print it separately, instead of leaving it dovetailed into 
the wearisome floggings and moral reflections of the 
“ Children of the Chapel.” As it is, we must make the best 
of it, and that is very good indeed. We do not know where 
else in Swinburne’s works, certainly not in the “ Hepta- 
logia,” we should look for the same spirit of fun that 
inspires the interruptions of Gluttony; while on the lips 
of the other characters, and especially of Life, he has set 
simple and beautiful lines that will bear comparison with 
all but the very best that his great gift of song has given 
us. As an example of what genius can effect by aid of 
an archaic form, the “ Pilgrimage of Pleasure” is a poem 
of real importance; and if the setting may hardly be 
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said to merit the jewel, we may at least remember that 
but for “The Children of the Chapel” Swinburne’s little 
miracle play would never have been writien. 


— ee eee 


The Amazing Mutes, 
and Co. 6s.) 


We must really congratulate Mr. Muir on having written 
a most entertaining little comedy. His plot is quite arti- 
ficial, Ralph Harlech, young, with fifteen hundred a 
year, sees a pretty girl, ascertains her name by chance, 
finds that she is starting for a “ week in lovely Lucerne” 
under the auspices of the “ Mutual Improvement Touring 
Association” (the “ Mutes” of the book), and decides to 
go, too, as conductor of the party. He makes her acquaint- 
ance; he also arranges matters with the real conductor ; 
and when we find Lady Anchester, his aunt, Marion, his 
cousin (with whom he is supposed to be in love), and 
Pomfret, the butler, all assembling in Lucerne that week, 
the thinness of the scheme becomes obvious. But of the 
possibilities of fun the author takes capital advantage ; 
at times he approaches really fine comedy, Lady An- 
chester’s remarks are most amusing: “ Pomfret doesn’t 
take holidays from me,” she says; “I take holidays from 
him,” “It’s funny, isn’t it, how every traveller is a tourist 
except one’s sel{?” “ At the best hotels they give you a 
slice of stale sponge cake with seedy jam curling about 
through it, and call it Pouding Impératrice, or something 
of that sort.” “Of course his name is Porcy; one could 
have guessed that from the parting in his hair.” Need- 
less to say, Ralph and his stranger fall in love, and all 
goes very merrily, but the complications of the process 
are excellently diverting, and the humour is not at all 
forced, For several hearty laughs we tender Mr, Muir 
our hearty thanks, 


By Warp Murr. (Stanley Paul 


Brave Sidney Somers, By F. M, Houmns, 
(Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr, Houimes’ book, which is good in its way, in that it 
possesses romantic interest, is a simple stereotype of 
events, Anyone, supplied with the material, might have 
produced such a work, for it lacks style, One reads it as 
one partakes of a meal without condiments—there is no 
peculiarity of art to add to its distinction, The author 
merely gives us a record of adventures. In fact, the book 
might have been of singular interest had it been written 
by a true romancist; but, as it is, it is a romance with 
a purely mechanical movement. In future, Mr. Holmes 
should be guided by the knowledge that boys, if they 
care for books at all, prefer romance with a live action 
in it. 


Tllustrated, 


Three Amateur Scouts. By Raymonp Jacperns.  Iilus- 


trated. (W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tu1s book should appeal to girls more than to boys, 
seeing that its central figure of interest is a small girl, 
Tabitha Smallways by name, who, through being left to 
pursue a somewhat wild kind of existence under the charge 
of a country cousin, develops a mania for scouting. She 
has, for companions, two young lads, who happen to be 
neighbours, and who, like herself, are in the charge of a 
distant relative. The three make up the party of amateur 
scouts, and the adventures which befall them, though 
somewhat tame, possess a rare charm from the original 
manner in which the author relates them, Evidently, he 
has beer a close student of juvenile character, and his 
latest study should add to his popularity with the young 
folks, for Tabitha Smallways is a youngster who is sure 
to gain their affections, 
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SOME MORE GIFT BOOKS 


Tue time-worn old saying to the effect that one can have 
too much of a good thing would not appear to carry weight 
when applied to the continuous supply of good fare which 
is provided in the way of Christmas gift books by the 
various publishers. Messrs. Dean and Son are again to the 
fore with a various selection of their patent Rag Books, 
which equal in design and colour the issues of previous 
years. It is also claimed for these books that they are 
entirely of British manufacture. The prices range from 
6d. to 6s. The authors of the “Funny Bunnies” of a 
few years ago are now endeavouring to charm the children 
with “Out in the Wood” (W. and R, Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
a book of verses and illustrations which are full of fun, 
For the thirteenth time “ Father Tuck’s Annual ” (3s. 6d.) 
makes its appearance from the famous firm of that name. 
The book is bright and pretty, and contains a large number 
of good illustrations. Volume XIV. of “Golden Sun- 
beams” (8.P.0.K.) forms an attractive gift book for the 
modest sum of 1s. 4d. Mr, Major's story of “The Little 
King” (Macmillan and Oo., 68.) deals with the 
troublous times in France during the childhood of 
Louis XIV, The early life of the young King, the great 
influence of Cardinal Mazarin, and the devotion of 
Mam'selle, the faithful nurse, all help to blend together 


a very interesting account and to give an insight into the 
period which Mr, Major describes, The couplet :— 


“ Most animals end in a tail that can wag, 
And a moral that ends up a tale is its tag,” 


very aptly describes the neat little volume entitled 
“ Animals’ Tags and Tails” (Elkin Mathews, 1s, 6d. net), 
for on one page of the book we have two or three smart 
verses, while opposite to them is the moral of it all. 

There is no lack this year of books which deal with 
wonderland, fairyland, and all other mystic places so dear 
to children, Under this category we may note particu- 
larly “ More About Jock” (Maclehose and Son, 3s, 6d, 
net), “The Book of Betty Barber” (Duckworth and OCo., 
3s. 6d.), “Two Waifs in Cloudland” (The Walter Scott 
Publishing Company, 5s. net), “The Magic City” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 6s.), “Three Tales of Hans Andersen” 
(Macmillan and Co,, 3s, 6d. net), “ The Heroes” (Headley 
Bros,, 5s.), “The Raft in the Bush” (Ward, Lock, and 
Co,, 3s, 6d.), “Pam and Billy” (G. Allen and Sons, 
3s, 6d.), and “ Alice in Wonderland” (Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, 3s. 6d. net). These are one and all most interesting 
and suitable gifts for any child who loves to read about 
—and what child does not?—the lands of his or her 
imagination. Some of them are, of course, quite original ; 
uthers are old familiar stories with fresh illustrations; 
while we are pleased to note that verses suitable for the 
young have been selected occasionally from such poets 
as Thomas Hood, R. L. Stevenson, and Charles Kingsley, 
in the place of some of the doggerel which has so often 
been considered good enough for children. 

From Mr. Elliot Stock we have received two books 
which carry us back to the early days of our grandmothers. 
“An ABO Book for Good Boys and Girls” (3s. 6d. net). 
written and illustrated by F. G. Lewin, consists of black- 
and-white pictures of the rock-a-bye-baby type, while the 
“A is for ———, B is for ———-” business is mostly set 
forth in old English style. “Rhymes of Ye Olde Sign 
Boards” (3s. 6d. net), the second book of the series, is 
evidently intended for the small boy, as it deals with a 
subject which cannot be supposed to interest the girls. 
We do not know whether the signs and verses are taken 
from boards actually in existence at the present time, but 
if so we hope that in seeking for the originals a few years 
hence the youth of the country will not be tempted to 
assuage a thirst beyond that which is absolutely necessary. 
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